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VOLUME XXVII, NUMBER 7 JUNE, 1953 


THE COMMON GOOD 
FOR THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


IME does curious things to words and phrases: it gives 

them new connotations and overtones; at times it even 

transforms them into something quite contrary to their 

original meaning. Take the expression “social life,” for 

example. Most people now associate this phrase with a 
very closed and very exclusive set which, even when it is not snob- 
bish, is extremely individualistic. Who could be more of an individ- 
ualist than the typical modern socialite? 

By contrast, most people are at least mildly surprised when you 
speak of the social life of the angels. An angel, seemingly, is one who 
exists in frigid and splendid isolation. Yet anyone who is acquainted 
with the Thomistic treatise on the angels (that most neglected of all 
theological tracts!) knows that nowhere in creation is more intense 
social life found than in the society of the pure spirits. Because their 
personalities are so rich, so superabundantly endowed, there is nec- 
essarily a constant overflow of their life upon others. Translucent in 
their very beings and free from all the inertness, all the opaque densi- 
ty of matter, they possess the maximum of communicability ; there is 
constant illumination and conversation going on among them; their 
life is a mutual sharing in the riches of light and love. 

But all this sounds strange now to most people, even to those who 
are credited with more than a moderate acquaintance with Catholic 
doctrine, even to those who morning after morning recite in the pref- 
ace of the Mass that the angels, the powers and the seraphim and all 
the rest, celebrate the majesty of God communally and with social 
exultation: socia exultatione concelebrent. 

There is apt to be something more than mild surprise when you 
speak of the social life of God. Yet God not only has social life, He is 
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social life. God is a community of three persons who share all the 
infinite perfections of the divine nature in common and whose very 
personalities are constituted by the social relations between them.! 
Here is a society in which the social life is so perfect, in which the 
communication between persons is so intimate and so intense that it 
constitutes the very incommunicability that is at the center of all 
personality. Here is a community in which there is infinite social al- 
truism, in which the very possession of self is a complete and absolute 
donation of self, and in which the same life is lived identically by all.? 

The divine life is essentially a social life. Small wonder, then, that 
when God decided to communicate His life to men He should give 
it to them in the form of a social life — in the form of a life that would 
not be just the private good of individuals nor merely the personal 
salvation and sanctification of individual souls, but the life of a so- 
ciety, of a communion of saints, of a closely knit, organic body known 
as the Mystical Body of Christ.* 


*Cf. Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic, London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1935, p. 105: “This community is infinite. It is an infinite life, and infinite 
possession, in which all things are mutually surrendered in perfect community. 
Everything is in common — life, power, truth, happiness — so perfectly indeed 
that there is no longer simply a possession of the same object, but the existence of 
an identical life, and the community is an identity of the same substance and the 
same nature.” 

* Cf. Maurice Zundel: The Splendour of the Liturgy, New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1939, p. 21: “We adore the Father who expresses Himself by uttering 
the Word, the Word who affirms Himself by expressing the Father, and the 
Spirit who wills Himself as the eternal flame of the kiss that unites them. We 
confess the mysterious fecundity of the Supreme Unity, and the infinite holiness 
of the relations in which the Persons consist. For here is hidden the mystery of 
the unfathomable charity: the Divine Life does not subsist, does not issue into 
a personal centre, save as an outgoing towards another, and the Self of each 
Person is wholly ecstasy and wholly altruism; the incommunicability of the Self 
is based upon an eternal communication, the appropriation of being is its abso- 
lute and complete gift, no selfishness is conceivable, no return upon self, no self- 
satisfaction and no ‘possession’! The eternal purity of boundless Love discloses 
in the treasure of its abysses a glimpse of Poverty’s holiest and most sublime 
Countenance.” 

* Cf. Guardini, op. cit., p. 105: “This divine community is externalised in the 
Church. For what is it that we possess in common? What is that All which we 
receive and give? It is nothing less than the everlasting life of God, in which we 
are ‘given a share’ through the mystery of regeneration and which ever and again 
flows into us in the mystery of Holy Communion. God is in me, and in us all. 
We are all born again from the Father, in Christ, through the Holy Ghost. He is 
in us, and we in Him.” 
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Was not this the substance of the last burning message of Christ to 
His apostles after the Last Supper: that what would be characteristic 
of them as Christians would be a social altruism which would be a 
reflection of the social altruism of the Trinity, that something of the 
same social bonds which bound Him, the Word, to the Father and 
the Holy Spirit in the Trinity would somehow bind them all together 
in Him, and that through Him they would have a share in that infi- 
nitely intense and intimate social life of the Community that is God. 
“That all may be one, even as thou Father in me and I in thee; that 
they also may be one in us . . . that they may be one, even as we are 
one: I in them and thou in me; that they may be perfected in 
unity . . .” (John 17:22-23). 

What could be more frustrating for the divine Community within 
us than to try to live the Christian life as though it were purely a 
private and personal affair; to be content to worship God in an iso- 
lated and individualistic and introverted way; to ignore the social 
implications of every aspect of our life, our work, our recreation, and 
all the rest; to be striving for Christian perfection as though it con- 
sisted, not in charity, which is ever reaching out towards others, 
towards everybody, but in a kind of moral perfection of the individ- 
ual to be achieved by some kind of contrived asceticism and a pattern 
of pious practices. 

And what better proof could there be that Satan has been hard at 
work in the Christian world in the last centuries than the individual- 
ism that is characteristic of our times. For it is the teaching of the 
greatest theologians, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Thomas Aquinas and many others, that the sin of Satan 
consisted in a denial of the Common Good. 

As John of St. Thomas explains it, Satan preferred his own proper 
and personal good to a Good which could not be his own private and 
exclusive possession but which would have to be shared with others, 
not only with other angels but with men as well: a participation in 
the divine life and supernatural beatitude. It was the necessity of 
sharing with others, and especially those of a lower rank, that made 
him rebel. As St. Bernard puts it, he refused to become a fellow citi- 
zen with them. And John of St. Thomas sees a connection between 
this and St. Luke’s parable of those who were invited to a large ban- 
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social life. God is a community of three persons who share all the 
infinite perfections of the divine nature in common and whose very 
personalities are constituted by the social relations between them.! 
Here is a society in which the social life is so perfect, in which the 
communication between persons is so intimate and so intense that it 
constitutes the very incommunicability that is at the center of al] 
personality. Here is a community in which there is infinite social al- 
truism, in which the very possession of self is a complete and absolute 
donation of self, and in which the same life is lived identically by al]. 

The divine life is essentially a social life. Small wonder, then, that 
when God decided to communicate His life to men He should give 
it to them in the form of a social life — in the form of a life that would 
not be just the private good of individuals nor merely the personal 
salvation and sanctification of individual souls, but the life of a so- 
ciety, of a communion of saints, of a closely knit, organic body known 
as the Mystical Body of Christ.* 


*Cf. Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic, London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1935, p. 105: “This community is infinite. It is an infinite life, and infinite 
possession, in which all things are mutually surrendered in perfect community 
Everything is in common — life, power, truth, happiness — so perfectly indeed 
that there is no longer simply a possession of the same object, but the existence of 
an identical life, and the community is an identity of the same substance and the 
same nature.” ; F 

*Cf. Maurice Zundel: The Splendour of the Liturgy, New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1939, p. 21: “We adore the Father who expresses Himself by uttering 
the Word, the Word who affirms Himself by expressing the Father, and the 
Spirit who wills Himself as the eternal flame of the kiss that unites them. We 
confess the mysterious fecundity of the Supreme Unity, and the infinite holiness 
of the relations in which the Persons consist. For here is hidden the mystery of 
the unfathomable charity: the Divine Life does not subsist, does not issue into 
a personal centre, save as an outgoing towards another, and the Self of each 
Person is wholly ecstasy and wholly altruism; the incommunicability of the Self 
is based upon an eternal communication, the appropriation of being is its abso- 


lute and complete gift, no selfishness is conceivable, no return upon self, no self- 


satisfaction and no ‘possession’! The eternal purity of boundless Love discloses 
in the treasure of its abysses a glimpse of Poverty’s holiest and most sublime 
Countenance.” 

* Cf. Guardini, op. cit., p. 105: “This divine community is externalised in t 
Church. For what is it that we possess in common? What is that All which we 
receive and give? It is nothing less than the everlasting life of God, in which we 
are ‘given a share’ through the mystery of regeneration and which ever and again 
flows into us in the mystery of Holy Communion. God is in me, and in us all. 
We are all born again from the Father, in Christ, through the Holy Ghost. He is 
in us, and we in Him.” 
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THE COMMON GOOD 


Was not this the substance of the last burning message of Christ to 
His apostles after the Last Supper: that what would be characteristic 
of them as Christians would be a social altruism which would be a 
reflection of the social altruism of the Trinity, that something of the 
same social bonds which bound Him, the Word, to the Father and 
the Holy Spirit in the Trinity would somehow bind them all together 
in Him, and that through Him they would have a share in that infi- 
nitely intense and intimate social life of the Community that is God. 
“That all may be one, even as thou Father in me and I in thee; that 
they also may be one in us . . . that they may be one, even as we are 
one: I in them and thou in me; that they may be perfected in 
unity...” (John 17:22-23). 

What could be more frustrating for the divine Community within 
us than to try to live the Christian life as though it were purely a 
private and personal affair; to be content to worship God in an iso- 
lated and individualistic and introverted way; to ignore the social 
implications of every aspect of our life, our work, our recreation, and 
all the rest; to be striving for Christian perfection as though it con- 
sisted, not in charity, which is ever reaching out towards others, 
towards everybody, but in a kind of moral perfection of the individ- 
ual to be achieved by some kind of contrived asceticism and a pattern 
of pious practices. 

And what better proof could there be that Satan has been hard at 
work in the Christian world in the last centuries than the individual- 
ism that is characteristic of our times. For it is the teaching of the 
greatest theologians, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Thomas Aquinas and many others, that the sin of Satan 
consisted in a denial of the Common Good. 

As John of St. Thomas explains it, Satan preferred his own proper 
and personal good to a Good which could not be his own private and 
exclusive possession but which would have to be shared with others, 
not only with other angels but with men as well: a participation in 
the divine life and supernatural beatitude. It was the necessity of 
sharing with others, and especially those of a lower rank, that made 
him rebel. As St. Bernard puts it, he refused to become a fellow citi- 
zen with them. And John of St. Thomas sees a connection between 
this and St. Luke’s parable of those who were invited to a large ban- 
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quet but refused to come because they preferred their private per- 
sonal good (oxen, a piece of property, a wife) to the common good 
of the banquet which they would have to share with many.* 

But what neither the parable nor John of St. Thomas suggests jis 
that besides those who refuse to come to the banquet there are also 
many who do come but who try to transform the common good into 
a private good by ignoring the many guests gathered at table with 
them and by acting as though it were a private meal and not a ban- 
quet with all its conviviality and its flow of social intercourse. This 
also is the work of Satan. 

C. S. Lewis seems to have an insight into what the theologians 
consider to be the peculiar crime of Satan when he has Screwtape 
say: 

“The whole philosophy of Hell rests on recognition of the axiom that one 
thing is not another thing, and, especially, that one self is not another self. 
My good is my good and your good is yours. What one gains another 
loses. 

“Now the Enemy’s philosophy is nothing more nor less than one con- 
tinued attempt to evade this very obvious truth. He aims at a contradiction. 
Things are to be many, yet somehow also one. The good of one self is to be 
the good of another. This impossibility He calls love, and this same monot- 
onous panacea can be detected under all He does and all He is — or claims 
to be. Thus He is not content, even Himself, to be a sheer arithmetical 


unity; He claims to be three as well as one, in order that this nonsense 
about Love may find a foothold in His own nature.5 


This is the mystery of the social life given us in baptism which all 
Hell is unable to understand: My good is not mine alone, nor is your 
good yours alone; we have a common good which makes us all one 
in Christ. My worship is not mine alone, nor is your worship yours 
alone; we must have a common worship which will express our social 
unity. My riches are yours, and your poverty is mine; what one gains 
we all gain, and what one loses we all lose; my life is yours and yours 
mine. And all this because of love, because of the love of God’s own 
heart, the love that is the bond of the social life of the Trinity, the 

*Curs. Theol., ed. Vives, t. IV, d. 23, a. 3, nn. 34-35. Cf. Charles De Koninck, 
“In Defense of Saint Thomas,” in Laval Théologique et Philosophique, Vol. |, 


no. 2, pp. 103-105. 
° The Screwtape Letters, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1946, p. 92. 
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THE COMMON GOOD 


charity that has been poured into our hearts through the Spirit who 
dwells in us. 

All social life is based upon a common good, and the nature of a 
society is determined by the nature of its common good. Where shall 
we find the common good of the Christian community? St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in explaining why the Eucharist is the greatest of all the 
sacraments, tells us that: “The spiritual common good of the whole 
Church is contained substantially in the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist.”° Here is a mystery that we must try to penetrate if we wish to 
understand the nature of the Christian community. 

There are many kinds of common goods. The highest and most 
perfect of all is God Himself, who is infinite in His goodness and un- 
limited in His communicability to others. We know by faith that God 
has actually communicated Himself to intellectual creatures, not 
merely in the natural order through natural knowledge and love, but 
by giving them a participation in His own life through a share in His 
divine knowledge and love. 

God thus becomes the common good of a supernatural community ; 
and He can say to all its members: “You are now no longer strangers 
and foreigners, but you are citizens with the saints and members of 
God’s household” (Eph. 2:19). All the members of this society are 
bound to love God as a common good, for it is impossible to love Him 
as He is in Himself without loving Him in His communicability 
to others. That is why St. John can say that if any man says he loves 
God and hates his brother he is a liar. 

The social life of this community finds its fulness only in heaven, 
in the society of the blessed, where in the beatific vision angels and 
saints share directly in the social life of the Trinity and enter into an 
intimate social fellowship beyond anything that can be imagined 
here on earth. 

There are many other common goods, as for example, the objects 
of wisdom and knowledge and virtue, which constitute the object of 
the good life and which are, or should be, the common goods of even 
political society; the various institutions which form the structure of 
civil society; and the many different kinds of material goods. 

*Summa Theol. III, q. 61, a. 3, ad 1. 
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In the hierarchy of these common goods, material things occupy 
the lowest rank because they have the lowest degree of communica- 
bility. Because they can be shared in by many and thus form the basis 
of a communal life, they may be truly considered to be common 
goods; but because they have to be divided and distributed in order 
to be communicated to many, because unlike the goods of the intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual order they cannot be shared in and en- 
joyed simultaneously by many individuals while still remaining 
wholly identical, they are the least perfect of all common goods. 

A man may share his food with me, and in this sharing intimate 
social bonds may be formed; but in order to share it with me he must 
divide it and the portion which I receive he will be denied. A man 
may share his house or his room with me and this may provide the 
basis for a close social life; but he will be deprived of the space which 
I occupy. That is why the sharing of material things can be, and 
often is divisive. 

Yet, because man is not a pure spirit, he instinctively feels the need 
of expressing and symbolizing all his social relationships, even when 
they are of a purely intellectual and spiritual nature, by a sharing of 
material things, and especially by a sharing of food. That is w hy in 
the intelioctna! order the members of leoened societies so often 
gather around the banquet table, and why even in the purely spirit- 
ual realm the sacrificial banquet has been the common practice of 
nearly all religions. That is why the meal has been taken as the sym- 
bol for the highest of all common goods, the divine life and the beati- 
fic vision itself: “A certain man gave a great supper . . 

Among the various types of food none seems to have so much the 
character of a common good as bread. Bread has always been the 
most common food of all mankind. The breaking of bread has tradi- 
tionally been considered the symbol of fellowship and communal 
living. For the Jews a more terrible social crime could hardly be 
imagined than that a man who had eaten bread with another should 
later rise up against him as his enemy. At the Last Supper Christ 
reached a morsel of bread to Judas in the hope that the bond of love 
and friendship would not be snapped. As has often been pointed out, 
even the very structure of bread as a unity composed of a number of 
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THE COMMON GOOD 


grains of wheat pressed closely together, is a striking sign of social 
union. It is probably true to say that bread has more social implica- 
tions than any other material thing in existence.’ 

Now the wonderful thing, the utterly adorable thing about the 
Eucharist is that in it the highest and the lowest common goods are 
made one: the bread contains substantially the infinitely communi- 
cable God. All that the material side of man needs in the way of the 
tangible and the concrete, all that the senses need in the way of 
support is there in the bread. But underneath the bread there is the 
divine Common Good, not just signified and symbolized but actually 
made present by this sign. 

In this double common good the Christian community is unique. 
No other society or community has anything like it. They may have 
sharing of bread or other material things to symbolize a common 
good of a higher order; but these signs can never do anything more 
than signify; they cannot actually effect what they signify. 

The relation between the two common goods in the Eucharist is a 
constantly recurring theme in the Lauda Sion of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
“No matter how much the bread may be divided in the reception of 
Communion, Christ is received whole and entire.” “It makes no dif- 
ference whether one or a thousand receive —the thousand receive 
just as much as the one.” “If the Sacrament is broken, there is just as 
much in each fragment as there is in the whole.” “Only the sign can 
be divided, not the Thing signified.” And it must be noted that the 
Thing signified is not just the divinity of Christ but His humanity as 
well, including His body, so that in the mystery of the Eucharist the 
body of Christ becomes a common good with the communicability 
of the spiritual order. 

All the sacraments have social implications, even penance, which 
seems to be such a strictly private thing. But no other sacrament is 
so much a social sacrament as the Eucharist —not even marriage 
whose end is to found a doinestic society and to propagate the human 
race, not even holy orders which is destined for ministry to the needs 

"This insight into the social implications of bread has led a social and apostolic 
minded group to establish in South Bend (622 North Michigan Ave.) a bakery 


of whole wheat bread, called “The House of Bread” after Bethlehem, and to 
make it a center of social action. 
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of the Mystical Body. For of no other can we say what St. Thomas 
says of this Sacrament: the common good of the whole Church is 
found substantially in the Eucharist. 

It is this special social character that makes Aquinas keep repeat- 
ing that the proper effect of the Eucharist is to preserve and promote 
the union of the Mystical Body which he calls the “societas sancto- 
rum,” the society of those sanctified in Christ.6 In explaining why 
the term “Communion” is applied to this Sacrament he points out 
that it signifies not merely a communion between the individual soul 
and God, but a communication with all the members of the Mystical 
Body and a closer union with them.® And he unites his voice with that 
of St. Augustine in exclaiming: “O Sacrament of piety, O sign of 
unity, O bond of charity.” '° 

All this is nothing more than the doctrine of St. Paul, who wrote to 
the Corinthians: “The bread that we break, is it not the partaking of 
the body of the Lord? Because the bread is one, we though many are 
one body, all of us who partake of the one bread.” "! This doctrine 
has been expressed in many ways in the liturgy. In the ancient 
Church, for example, it was the custom for the Pope in celebrating 
the eucharistic Sacrifice to set aside fragments of the Host which a 
cleric would take to the priests of the more distant titles who were 
unable to assist at the station Mass. 

People are sometimes surprised that the effects of the reception 
of this Sacrament, even frequent and daily reception, so often seem 
to fall far short of what one might expect when one reflects that it 
brings the God of all holiness into direct and immediate contact with 
the soul. 

May not at least one of the reasons for this apparent lack of fruit- 
fulness be that we have lost sight of the social character of this Sacra- 
ment, that we have looked upon it merely in terms of a personal and 
intimate intercourse between the soul and God, that we have tried 
to make God who is a common good into a private good, that we 
have failed to reflect that the Eucharist is a banquet and that we must 
not act like the boor who forgets all about the other guests gathered 

* Summa Theol., III, q. 80, a. 4, c. 

* Summa Theol., ibid. 


© Summa Theol., II, q. 79, a. 1, c. 
“1 Cor. 10:16-17. 
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THE COMMON GOOD 


at table with him and concentrates only on the good that the food is 
going to do for him personally ? 

Surely any lack of social consciousness, any failure in social obliga- 
tions will block the full effects of this Sacrament. Surely the employer 
who does not pay a family wage and the employee who does not do a 
full, honest day’s work for his salary cannot expect that the Eucharist 
will have its proper effect in their lives. Racial prejudice, or any 
prejudice for that matter, any insouciance concerning the social needs 
of others, any coldness or lack of harmony, especially when these 
involve the most sacred relations of the Christian life: between wife 
and husband, between parents and children, between religious and 
their superiors, etc. — surely all these things will be blocks. 

You often find Christians who are very meticulous about the dis- 
ciplinary regulations of the Church, or of their Congregation if they 
happen to be religious, and who are generous and sometimes heroic 
in the practice of asceticism; but they look upon the spiritual life as 
merely a question of personal perfection; they are lacking in social 
warmth and mellowness and are spiritually introverted ; their social 
obligations have to be spelled out for them; they are not thoughtful 
of others’ wants and when others need help they are usually busy; 
if they are religious they never enter fully into community life. Souls 
such as these may be very intent on loving God and eager about their 
perfection and they may receive Communion daily for years, but the 
full effects of the Eucharist are continually being frustrated in their 
lives. 

Holy Communion is a social experience. The Eucharist is a sacred 
banquet in which we receive God as a common good — the same 
Common Good upon which the society of the blessed is built. It is a 
pledge, an anticipation and a preparation for that heavenly banquet 
in which, to use the words of the closing lines of St. Thomas’ Lauda 
Sion, we shall sit down at table with the saints, who are the citizens 
of that blessed society, commensales sanctorum civium, and become 
their coheirs and their comrades, coheredes et sodales. 

That is why whenever we receive the Eucharist our prayer should 
be the same as the last blessing at the third nocturn of Matins: “Ad 
societatem civium supernorum perducat nos Rex Angelorum: May 
the King of the Angels lead us to the society of the heavenly citizens.” 

Bernarp I. Mutiany, C.S.C. 
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MAN — every man — needs stability in his life. To some 

stability comes with a wife and a family and with all the 

sobering responsibilities which accompany family life. 

To others stability comes when one recognizes a priest- 

ly or religious vocation, when he freely accepts all the 

vows, rule, and discipline which accompany such a decision, when he 

freely accepts all the aids which the Church in her wisdom gives to 
those whom she accepts as worthy. 

But the less fortunate — those who still search for some kind of 
commitment — who have not the support either of holy orders or a 
family or a religious rule of life, still lack stability. So long as they 
are unsettled, they must self-impose a discipline by means of their 
work, their prayer-life and their activities. 

There is no quarrel, no lack of sympathy, for those who search in 
agony for what they must do with their life, who search with sincerity 
for their precise vocation within the Church. Every man who has 
ever made a decision concerning a vocation, every man who has ever 
made a commitment, first of all has had to search. It was an excep- 
tional intervention of God when He struck St. Paul from his horse on 
the road to Damascus. God set neither a pattern or a precedent when 
He did so. 

But no one of us must ever mistake “the search” for “the commit- 
ment.” No one must mistake “fleeting experiences” for a “vocation.” 
No one must ever substitute an endless journey for a home. 

I repeat, every man needs stability. He must find a home. He must 
find a vocation. And whatever apostles may not be, they are men. 

With this much in mind, we address ourselves to a problem which 
has developed concomitantly with the growth of the apostolate. Let 
us put out of our minds momentarily both those who have found 
stability in a family and those who have found stability in some form 
of religious vocation or in the priesthood. Let us consider only those 
who find themselves in the single state and who search for a way 
to give some kind of religious meaning to their life in the single state. 

The Catholic Church has invited all her children to participate in 
Catholic Action. Catholic Action, or the lay apostolate, means simply 
an opening of the Christian way of life to men. It means aiding others 
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THE SINGLE STATE 


to enter into Christian life more fully; it means helping others to 
give themselves to God, or to do so more deeply. 

We can, therefore, discover in the needs of the Church the necessity 
for single, dedicated laymen in the world. Some people may discover 
that they can give the fullest testimony to Christian life as single, 
dedicated people. It does not take much of an inquiry to see that the 
needs of the Church in our democratic and scientific age are pro- 
foundly different than in any previous age in history. The essential 
characteristic of our age is that it belongs to the people — not to the 
clergy, not to an aristocracy, not to the nobility, as in past ages. The 
people have come of age. They are the literate, responsible, influen- 
tial element in society, who shape its institutions and give it leader- 
ship and direction. 

In this kind of secularized atmosphere the Church now finds her- 
self. To this she is adapting herself, and the most significant result 
of her adaptation is the present-day emphasis on Catholic Action. 
The laity have been given a job to do for the Church; they now have 
areal stake in the work of the Church, which is to get souls to heaven. 
They have as much reason to be zealous, apostolic members of 
Christ’s Body as have priests and sisters. The important difference 
is that the laity have a different job to do than priests or religious, 
but they do have a job. 

How to discover this special function as laity is not easy. God will 
not give us a vision some night. We must search it out. And the only 
possible place to search is in the present, the here and now, where 
conditions of time, place, family, culture, talents, character, define 
the outlines of God’s Providence. We must fill in these outlines and 
hand back to God a fulfilled Christian life. They are, in a sense, the 
raw material out of which we will make our vocation, our commit- 
ment, within the Church. 

The entire life of the layman, even that part which is carried on in 
the sphere of the non-religious, in what men call “society,” must be 
thought of as a part of our vocation, that is, as an answer to a divine 
call, a fulfilment of a divine mission. A Catholic simply cannot aban- 
don to sin and the natural play of forces the society in which he lives. 
He cannot cut himself off from the world in which he moves, even 
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though he must arise above it. He has a contribution to make, a 
special gift to bear to it. 

While you may have heard this stated over and over again, it re- 
mains the only valid perspective in which the ideal for a single, dedi- 
cated life can be presented. It provides the supernatural motivation 
which gives meaning to this new dimension of the lay apostolate. In 
any other context the ideal of a single, dedicated life will be merely 
selfish, egoistic, individualistic, motivated out of a desire for comfort, 
ambition, escape from responsibility, fears and frustrations. The 
over-powering motive for such a way of life is not to make comfort- 
able “old bachelors and old maids” but to make saints. 

Why the single life? Cannot all this be achieved in the married 
state? There can be no categorical answer to this question. For some 
the married state is the only state in which they can answer the needs 
of the Church and in which they can give a full apostolic meaning to 
their life. This is not denied. But this does not rule out the possibility 
that, for others, the most complete gift of self can be made as a virgin, 
as a person fully wedded to Christ out of love. Someone once re- 
marked that religious communities include a lot of people who could 
not have saved their souls in any other state of life. Perhaps this is 
true of all states in life. 

“For those who are able . . .” This is the keynote of the Church's 
teaching on virginity, and it leads us to a second point of view on the 
single, dedicated life: namely, the needs of the person — the psycho- 
logical problems involved. Those who have done any thinking at all 
have uncovered subtle psychological problems connected with this 
way of life. To paint a romantic concept of the single, dedicated life 
would be foolhardy. Let us bear some of these problems in mind: 

1) The problem of solitude, which is felt most deeply at full ma- 
turity when the vitality and self-sufficiency of youth wanes, when 
old friends and family are no longer near for support, when the last 
urges of sexual and spiritual vigor are felt. 

2) The lack of discipline, which religious communities compeén- 
sate for with their rules, vows, spiritual exercises, novitiate, organ: 
ized community life, stability and security for old age. 

3) Dangers of introversion, bitterness; the lack of maturity which 
conjugal love and parenthood bring with them. 
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THE SINGLE STATE 


4) The danger of contracting desperate marriages in late life for 
reasons of companionship rather than love. 

5) The need for spiritual direction. 

6) The need for an effective apostolate or public activity as a 
motivation for chastity. 

Obviously, a strong and ever deepening spiritual formation is re- 
quired to hold all these psychological tensions in balance, to ensure 
emotional stability and consistency through storms of the spirit and 
the flesh. 

Father Leonce de Grandmaison in We and the Holy Spirit deals 
with the problems of spiritual progression. He discredits shortcuts 
to perfection; he calls for long, laborious, detailed, steady growth 
through abnegation. One by one we must attack all the faults of ego- 
centricity, self-pity, selfishness, self- -absorption, sensuality, vanity, 
attachment to material things—all of which poison the apostolic 
spirit. 

For our human desires and passions we must substitute what Fr. 
de Grandmaison calls the apostolic passions: loving the known will 
of God with an ardent love that can be likened to hunger; and want- 
ing to save others; wanting to make them purer, nobler, more obedi- 
ent to God, happier — at our expense. The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered to, but to minister; not to judge but to save, to give His 
life for His sheep. 

In the single apostolic life, which seems almost to demand a de- 
humanization of ourselves, Fr. de Grandmaison says we must choose 
a fundamental affection, a fundamental love, which will dominate 
and hierarchize all the others. It must rule and unify all our actions. 
In the apostolate the love of Christ is the dominant affection of our 
life, for it can destroy egoism and make us capable of self-sacrifice. 
“I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me.” Such a soul is not hard, 
scornful, crabbed, but on the contrary gentle, humble, generous; it is 
not violent or fanatic but serene and persevering. 

The only point to be made here is that the day a man (or woman) 
ends his search, the day he makes his decision regarding a state in 
life, no matter what that decision be, he has not solved the problem 
of perfection. The road to perfection is slow, an arduous, gradual 
weeding out of all dis-ordered and inordinate affections and attrac- 
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tions and a developing of a whole new Christ-like character, under 
the action of the Holy Spirit, a taking on of the dispositions of mind 
and heart which will help the apostle become more pliable and a 
more perfect instrument through which God can work. 

An important part of any program of perfection in the single state 
is the pattern of prayer-life to be developed in the midst of an active 
apostolate. Laymen today are giving more thought to this than per- 
haps to any other problem. They realize that an effective, out-going 
apostolate must be nourished by an ever deepening inward life, and 
this amidst the most demanding of circumstances of an active life in 
the world, a touch-and-go life which almost fights against any kind 
of discipline in prayer-life. 

At this point the Church must come to the aid of these dedicated 
people. What do they ask of the Church? They ask for spiritual direc- 
tion geared to the needs of their apostolate: not only counsel in mo- 
ments of great decisions, but a steady direction to their prayer-life 
and their spiritual reading. 

Most of these people are not content with the traditional prayer 
programs which our parishes offer for the average parishioners. 
Weekly holy hours, novena services, parish triduums do not give 
these souls the specific and detailed help they need as dedicated 
people, any more than they would satisfy priests or nuns. 

What they are asking for is a deeper sense of the liturgy of the 
Church: the liturgical year; the sacraments; a fuller understanding 
of Holy Scripture, not neglecting the Old Testament, which has so 
enriched our liturgy; they want a prayer-life that is composed of 
liturgical prayers and hymns, scriptural readings, homilies from the 
saints and the Fathers of the Church; they want inspirational com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, to help them apply the word of God to 
their intense apostolic life. This is the kind of prayer-life that will 
give much more meaning to their apostolic life than formula prayers 
written by men or women of whom we know only that they swooned 
at the feet of our Lord on the Cross or in the Monstrance. 

We have a generation of young people in our midst now who find 
themselves in a state of spiritual indecision. They have been con- 
vinced that the prayer formulas, which may have satisfied their par- 
ents and grandparents, no longer fit the needs of militant laymen, 
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THE SINGLE STATE 


but they have not found as full a satisfaction from the return to the 
liturgy as they had been promised. While they have substituted Com- 
pline, for example, for evening prayers, or have substituted the psalms 
in place of formula prayers, they find these are not intelligible. Why? 
Because they have never been introduced to the Bible until now. 
They do not understand these liturgical prayers, because they have 
not enough understanding of their origins in Scripture, the historical 
events from which they came, the significance of the Old Testament 
in terms of the fulfilment of the New Law. 

The Mass is full of scriptural prayers and readings, but so many 
of our young people, now rediscovering the Mass and the sacraments 
through the renewed interest in the liturgy, find they are unfamiliar 
with Christian sources. They hunger for an understanding of Scrip- 
ture, for familiarity with the life of the early Church, for the writings 
and commentaries of the early Church Fathers, because they see how 
important all this is to an understanding of the Catholic liturgy and 
for a fuller participation in this liturgy. 

Active participation in the liturgy is indeed a tremendous step for- 
ward, but we dare not let this likewise become formula-praying, a 
mere reading of words (even in English) without any penetration 
of the richness of their meaning. I think particularly of the sacra- 
ments. To follow the baptismal rite in English, for example, is a par- 
ticipated experience, but how much richer to know how today’s 
baptismal rite condenses the whole long period of preparation of the 
catechumen in the early Church, to know the origins of the sacred 
actions (anointings, exorcisms, blessings) in Scripture, to relate the 
whole festival with the liturgy of Holy Week. None of this is evident 
in the mere words of the ritual, but the laity need to know the sources 
of all these beautiful liturgical actions and readings to get their full 
richness. 

We could read through the ritual of all the sacraments and find 
the same necessity to go back to holy Scripture, to the life of Christ, 
even to the Old Testament, in order to find the meaning of the formu- 
las. The vernacular will give us the bones (we have not even had that 
much), but Scripture will give us the meat. The sacraments are 
“signs of Life,” part of our Christian heritage, not empty formula- 
tions, as our catechism would so often have them appear. 
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The ideal, of course, is that all the members of Christ’s Body come 
to understand all these things, but the matter of moment is that our 
dedicated souls discover the riches of Catholic worship. Here is 
where spiritual direction is so necessary to our dedicated laymen, for 
they are not discovering all these things in their parishes, in the con- 
fessionals, in the Sunday sermons. They may be getting glimpses, but 
not enough to develop a pattern of prayer-life and spiritual reading 
which will nourish their commitment to some apostolic work. 

In this article I have tried to survey some of the problems in mak- 
ing a decision to dedicate oneself to the single life in the Church. 
Such a decision cannot be solely based on the needs of the Church at 
this moment of history, needs which are more or less objective and 
discernible to all men. A vocational decision, yes, and apostolic de- 
cision, must also be based on the personal needs of the individual 
apostle: what are his personal needs to develop a more virtuous life 
and become a more supple instrument in God’s hands, and what are 
his personal prayer-life needs, dictated by his intense apostolic life 
as a single person. 

In choosing the single, dedicated life - whether for three months 
or three years or a lifetime—one must look upon it as a painful 
choice, not as an easy, soul-security plan of action. Its seriousness 
must never be underestimated, for Christ always has a way of con- 


stantly purifying His apostles, often in very painful ways, but never 
without purpose. 


VINCENT J. GIESE 





TIMELY TRACTS 
YEARNINGS OF A REFORMER 


VERYBODY becomes a reformer at every election. It was 
most evident last fall that not only the New Dealers were 
reformers, but even the most crusted Republicans and 
conservative Southern Democrats. Every single voter 
votes for reform, one way or another. Every seminarian 

is a reformer: he wants to reform himself (at least that is what he is 
advised to do), but also his seminary, professors and fellow seminari- 
ans, his pastor at home and even, perish the thought, his Bishop and 
the chancery. So are all the assistants, until they settle in a routine. So 
are all the pastors, until they reach a saturation point. I have never 
had the experience of looking into bishops’ hearts and minds, but I 
have seen them reforming too, so there must be a reforming heart 
even under the purple. 

Reforms are needed. They happen, too. Just think of Trent, Pius X 
and Pius XII. They all have something in common: they are all not 
only the response of legitimate authority to needs, changes of condi- 
tions, upheavals, but we should remember that they are responses to 
articulate proposals of reform. 

Evening Mass was introduced when laity complained to priests, 
priests wrote to their bishops, writers discussed it in magazines, and 
when the Holy See, after watching the discussion, was approached 
by the hierarchy of one or another country with a definite request. 

Not all reforms follow this pattern exactly. Stages are sometimes 
reversed. The main thing is articulation and legitimate authority — 
the points farthest apart—and a way of bridging the gap. There 
must, of course, be a favorable climate in the Congregations con- 
cerned. The lines of communication must be open. The reasoning of 
the more articulate must show moderation, common sense, willing- 
ness to obey and soundness of doctrine. To argue for evening Mass 
with Bible pounding and angry references to the word “Supper” 
would get you nowhere. That is the kind of argumentation used by 
crackpots, whether liturgical, anti-liturgical, or, outside the fold, 
fundamentalist. 

And now I will lie down on my couch and let my readers be the 
psychotherapist listening to one liturgist’s dreams. 
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You can’t control dreams directly, and they are a release. Like 
everyone else, I have maximal and minimal dreams. I know perfectly 
well that even if the Holy See were occupied by one of my ilk, there 
could be no question of carrying through my maximal reforms. They 
are much too radical and some of them might drive such countries 
as Spain or South America into schism. But I think I should say all, 
before I grow too old, too wise and too cautious. 

Here, then, is what the reader-psychotherapist would perhaps dis- 
cover as my minimal dreams and desires: evening Mass; vernacular 
of the proper of the Mass; disappearance of superfluities, like the 
last gospel and the two “Trinity” prayers in Mass; clearing up the 
repetitiousness and redundancy now existing in blessings of ashes, 
candles and palms; elimination of silent reading of the text by one 
sacred minister while or before or after another sings or reads the 
same aloud; an English Ritual; the reform of the rites after the 
Pater noster in Mass; an English breviary for priests engaged in pas- 
toral work, one considerably shortened and with a better choice of 
readings; plus a few more mild desiderata. 

I have reached my waning years, but most of these things I hope to 
see before I go — which is one of the less filial reasons why I get 
awfully nervous whenever I read that our Holy Father has the flu 
or is not well. 

Then there are my medium or middle of the road dreams: those 
that seem radical only at first sight but quite normal when you look 
again. Here is one of them. (I am sure I won't see it carried out in 
this generation, but I feel in my old bones something of the kind is 
needed. ) Priests are getting scarce and vocations evaporate in train- 
ing at a terrific rate. Now if, in a medium sized parish with 380 to 400 
families like the one I try to take care of, spread over 6 towns and 
measuring 30 by 70 miles, an aging priest had one or two helpers 
who, though unable to celebrate Mass and absolve sinners, could 
baptize, catechize, give Communion, preach, look after the young 
and take office calls and administrative work, would it not mean 
that the people would have more service and their souls better care? 
Even if these two men were married and had children? Even if they 
had not the full theological training a priest needs? What I have 
been describing in their functions is about what a deacon would be. 
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Deacons —I mean the ones that “deacon” not only in a decorative 
role at solemn Mass, to give the celebrant a greater foil— have gone 
out for good historical reasons. The very idea of two clergies with all 
their potential rivalries and possible abuses is something of a grave 
problem. But as celibate vocations decline, here seems to be a way 
out. In my dream these young helpers appear like apprentices and 
brothers —a stage through which formerly every priest had to go 
until he graduated, not as now, from school only, but also as a proven 
servant of the Church at a mature age. It would give men who find 
the lonely life unbearable an opening until maturer years. It would 
put incentive into lives that are perhaps frustrated by being of equal 
status but having only minor responsibility for 25 to over 30 years. 
Incidentally, St. Francis Xavier is said to have asked for such “dea- 
cons” to help him in his vast missionary labors; and the question is 
being seriously discussed by responsible persons for some of the 
priest-poor areas of middle and Eastern Europe. 

My readers will perhaps say: If this is a medium dream, God help 
us! What if your radical dreams were ever to become reality? For 
your own good, get up from that couch and visit old Mrs. O'Reilly. 
You haven't called on her in ages. 

That’s what I shall do. H. A. R. 


“The family aspects and character of the sacraments must be more fully 
realized and applied to our people. It is my opinion that (if this were done) 
1 spiritual rejuvenation would take place in the members of the family. 
Make the baptism of the new-born child a family affair and a family feast 
day. Instead of having parish organizations go to Communion monthly 
adopt the system of Family Communion once a month or every Sunday. 
What a fine religious atmosphere would develop in a home were all mem- 
bers of the family to go to confession and receive holy Communion on the 
same Saturday and Sunday! The preparation of the child for First Holy 
Communion is made an obligation of the parents in some parishes. In some 
parishes that I know the parents personally present their sons and daugh- 
ters to the Bishop for confirmation. And what a magnificent opportunity 
the sacrament of extreme unction gives to any pastor to inject into the 
tamily the Christian viewpoints and teachings. . . . A proper use of the 
sacraments of the Church by the family is the principal means at our dis- 
posal toward developing the Christian family and bringing Christ back 
into it” (Bishop Peter W. BARTHOLOME in the May Catholic Action, 
p. 7). 
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REPORT ON THE EASTER VIGIL 


HE NCWC news release before Easter, that ninety per cent of 

U.S. dioceses were permitting the new Easter Vigil and that 
three Ordinaries had made it mandatory, obviously signified an en- 
couraging increase in the use of the new rite. At the same time, it 
furnished no basis for estimating the number of parishes in which the 
Vigil was actually celebrated. Nor did the local diocesan press report 
fully. Letters from various parts of the country told of some of the 
largest cities either not having the Vigil at all or only in several 
selected parishes. They told likewise of one Bishop who had granted 
his priests permission for the Christmas midnight Mass on condition 
that they also celebrate the new Easter Vigil. Briefly, the picture was 
unclear. 

In an effort to get more definite information, we asked the nine (1) 
publishers of Easter Vigil booklets for congregational use to inform 
us of the number of copies sold, in order that the total figure might 
be sent to the Sacred Congregation of Rites and be published in 
Worsurp. All generously responded. 

The nine booklets sold a total of 475,015 copies. Taking the Litur- 
gical Press average of slightly less than 200 copies per parish, and 
allowing for the majority of last year’s 97,000 copies as well as for 
instances in which the Vigil was celebrated without distribution of 
booklets, a rough estimate of some 2900 parishes would result. Com- 
pared to the 15,653 parishes listed in the 1952 Catholic Directory, 
this means not quite one-fifth. Perhaps just as significant for the fu- 
ture of the rite, however, is the fact that very many pastors who had 
been skeptical or indifferent have become ardent supporters of the 
change. The actual celebration, especially its pastoral power, won 
them over. Among the scores of letters that reached our office, not 
one was negative; most were enthusiastic. We herewith print extracts 
from some of these communications. Returns from a detailed ques- 
tionnaire sent to pastors who used the Vigil will make possible a more 
comprehensive judgment in a later issue. 

We got permission from the Ordinary to have the Maundy Thursday 
Mass in the evening at 8 o'clock, and it worked out beautifully. For many 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of our people it was the first time in years that they were able to attend 
Mass and receive holy Communion on this important day of the Eucha- 
rist’s institution! One of the desirable by-products was that, since so many 
received holy Communion, we had relatively few confessions on Good 
Friday or Holy Saturday. By having the confessions early in the week, we 
were largely finished with them by the time holy Mass began Thursday 
evening.! 

The Easter Vigil service was, by every standard I can think of, a great 
success. Your March issue proved most helpful. During the winter we got 
the baptismal font out of obscurity and put it in a prominent place vacated 
by a side altar. I had the girls who provide flowers for the altar make a 
wreath of flowers which we put over the top of the font. Then we wedged 
thin strips of metal between the cover and the base, and mounted seven 
lights around the font immediately after pouring the baptismal water into 
it. It was a solemn event to incense the decorated font. To further bring 
home its importance in the spiritual life of the parish, we are leaving the 
flowers and the burning lights during the octave, and I have put a few 
copies of the baptismal booklet, The Gift of Life, near the font and encour- 
aged the people to come in during the octave and re-read the rite and 
prayers of baptism. 


. . » [had the good fortune to take part in the Easter Vigil for the first 
time this year, and I can assure you that it made a profound impression 
on me. One cannot easily slight the dignity of a Christian after witnessing 
this rite, especially when actual baptisms are included, as was the case 
here. As a teacher, the instructional value of the new observance impressed 
me particularly. I heartily wish that all the boys in my religion class could 
have been present with me. The congregational participation was also 
appealing to a lay religious like myself. 


We had the Vigil last year already, but this year capped the climax. 
What went before during the holy season of Lent is what made the spirit 
of it. We had frequent sung Masses, and on days that we had dialogue 
Masses one of the high school students read the instruction parts in Eng- 
lish. In the Masses for the children we also had a homily each morning 
five minutes), which served to initiate the children into the Scripture 
selections, until they were speaking of Jonas, Elias and Daniel as if they 
were their brothers. The Sisters cooperated magnificently in school. 

One of the chief preparations during Lent was the congregational sing- 
ing. This entailed much practice, itself 2 won lenten mortification, since 
it brings all minds and voices together, influencing heart and will. At first 

‘ At time of going to press, we still have not seen the text of the SCR’s negative 
response to the petition for evening Mass on Maundy Thursday. An English 
journal stated that the response refused the petition “for the time being.” — Ep. 
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we specialized on the high school students, until the grade school children 
began to feel as if they had been left out of something. Then we started 
with them and let them loose, and I mean to say that literally. The re- 
sponses practically rocked the church. We have had a age sing- 
ing for a number of years, but it all seemed to come to them all of a sudden, 
so that when the climax came during the Vigil, I feel sure that there was 
no one who did not feel impelled to, and did, sing. . . . 


. . - I have not asked a soul what impressions the Vigil made. I have 
waited for spontaneous expressions, which have come thick and fast, all 
most enthusiastic. No one commented on the length of the rites. I wonder 
whether they even noticed — an indication of what intelligent participation 
does to the old case against protracted rites for the faithful. A woman's 
comment: “I simply cannot understand how the Church could ever have 
allowed something so magnificent to need restoration.” A man’s remark 
(and not a very fervent fellow, either, though he does manage to get to 
Sunday Mass) : “Nothing in church has ever affected me like this — it sure 
does stir up your faith.” Another woman (at a 9 a.m. Mass next morning): 
“I just had to come back to Mass ee to give thanks.” Incidentally, one 
family from a neighboring parish chanced to be here the Sunday I gave 
the first instruction about the Vigil, and they came back all through Lent 
“so as not to miss anything.” We owe a great debt of gratitude to our Holy 


Father. ... 


. . . You liturgists tell us that this Vigil is the most important service 
of the whole year. Well, I’m convinced now, after giving it a fair trial, with 
candles for everyone, etc., that it is also the most effective from the pastoral 
and spiritual standpoint. We’ve never had congregational singing in our 
parish, except for occasional hymns; but the spirit of the rite was so con- 
tagious, that just a word of encouragement at the beginning sufficed to 
have most of the congregation join in the responses. (It was an eye-open- 
ing experience for me!) I’m sure the church won't be big enough next year 
to contain the crowd. . . . Almost everyone went to holy Communion, 
and a lot of them again next morning. 


Briefly: it was an unqualified success. More in detail: The amount of 
work that went into it was greater than I had realized would be necessary. 
For weeks there were the instructions, in study clubs and from the pulpit. 
Then the practices, with choir and altar boys. . . . When a priest is alone 
he wishes he were able to bilocate! But all the effort proved more than 
worthwhile. . . . We had booklets and candles for everyone, but few to 
spare, for the crowd surpassed anything we had previously seen in this 
parish. The procession with Lumen Christi was most effective, and the 
church was actually alive with light as the people’s candles were lighted. 
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During this time, and throughout the rite, you might, to quote one 
parishioner, “have heard a mouse walk across the church,” so absorbed 
were the faithful. (When they know what transpires, they don’t even any 
longer have to cough!) Especially touching were the moments of deepest 
silence after each Flectamus genua. And the renewal of baptismal vows 
was manifestly a heartfelt expression. 

I distributed more Communions than on any occasion since I have been 
here. Without sermon (the rite is its own sermon), it lasted from 11 to 1 
o'clock; but no one seemed to mind. Many of the faithful returned for a 
second Mass in the morning. 


Two ideas that have been helpful. I carried out Fr. Urbain’s suggestion 
in the March issue about veiling the altar from view until time for Mass. 
We used two metal poles (disguised, from our gym, where they hold up 
the volley-ball net) with a purple curtain hung between them; the altar 
society did a good job sewing together large strips of cotton cloth for the 
purpose, with neat folded pleats. It served as a backdrop for the first part 
of the service, and when the curtain was unhooked just before Mass, 
revealing a resplendent altar, the experience of the transitus to Alleluia 
could not be missed. . . . Secondly: our baptistery is a deep alcove half- 
way down the left aisle. We decorated it with flowers, and have kept a 
brilliant spot-light giving it prominence ever since the blessing of the font. 
On Sundays, however, we turn on the spot only at the beginning of the 
Vidi aquam (or the Creed in low Masses). We'll continue this until Ascen- 
sion. Theatrical? Why not? Why shouldn’t the liturgy be good drama, 
effective psychologically as well as spiritually? I claim precedent: the 
Holy Father has given us a “good show” with the restored Vigil. The 
people loved it. It speaks louder than a dozen sermons on baptismal con- 
sciousness. 


. . » We couldn’t have squeezed another person in with a shoe-horn. It 
took very little urging, either, to have them join in the responses though 
they did bog down a bit on the second half of the Litany; a Sete unfamiliar 
words were enough to dampen their courage. Latin is a psychological 
barrier as well as a purely linguistic one. The Vigil will soon be your best 
selling-point in the liturgical movement. It sells itself. It’s a wonderful 
instance of the liturgy being an a aay vehicle of devotion. Our 
parish, priests and people, are grateful to Rome — and humbly hope for 
more of the same. 


This is the third year we've had the Vigil, and the best. Perhaps because 
we included a baptism (the majority of our neighboring parishes did too). 
Our baby collaborated by squalling loudly until the water was poured, 
and then quieting down and gurgling contentedly. The subdeacon read 
the English translation of the baptismal texts aloud, and added a few com- 
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ments. People craned necks and strained ears and eyes. Next year we'll 
“save up” some adults. Already the Easter Vigil has become more of an 
attraction to the people than the Christmas midnight Mass! Even the col- 
lection was better! But it takes a lot of preliminary instruction. Rome was 
wise about insisting on that first of all. With it, the Vigil becomes like the 
stirring climax of a good mission. . . 


The Vigil was such a success, and the people have been talking about it 
so enthusiastically, that I'm sure most of my neighbors will have it next 
year — if only in self-defense! Only objection I'd have against the new rite 
is that the Exsultet followed by the lessons is a long stretch of Latin, even 
for people with booklets, since it allows of so little articulation on part of 
congregation. I hope we can have the lessons in English in the definitive 
revision. It would strike a good balance. 


(From the April 12 Rockford, Ill., diocesan paper, The Observer): 
“Freeport. — “They were scalping tickets for St. Mary’s.’ Admission to the 
new Easter Vigil service at St. Mary’s church was by ticket. Parishioners 
who requested the tickets received them at the rectory. When the supply 
at the rectory was exhausted, reports came back that people were offering 
to pay as high as $15.00 for one of the pasteboards that would admit them 
to the new Easter Vigil service.” 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HE parish which is too big for one priest and not big enough for 
two has many special problems, not least during Lent. How can 
the pastor accommodate the workers with an early Mass and still 
have Mass for the children at eight? One of the solutions is to find a 
neighbor with a small rural parish who is willing to come and offer 
the 8 o'clock Mass. Such was my happy solution last year. This year 
my good neighbor has been in poor health and could not come. Now 
how can I care for 200 zealous souls who want Mass at 6:30 a.m. and 
also have Mass for 250 children plus the adults for 8 o’clock? Since 
faculties are not granted for the two Masses, I had to limit myself 
to one. I chose the 6:30 a.m. because the children have the advantage 
of daily Mass during the rest of the school year. 
Now what could I do for the children and adults who come at 8 
o'clock? Yes, I can give them holy Communion. The ceremonies for 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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distribution of holy Communion outside of Mass are very simple and 
very short. They make one realize that there is only one proper 
method of preparation for holy Communion and that is the Mass. 
Since that second Mass is impossible we found our solution in chant- 
ing of Prime, the Church’s own morning prayer. 

Every morning at eight, a group of altar boys take their places as 
chanters for Prime and all join in. Thanks to the Liturgical Press, 
every one has a very attractive booklet with good print and notes. 
Prime has become the regular morning prayer not only for the chil- 
dren of the school but also for the sisters and many lay people. 

I regret that we have to distribute holy Communion outside of 
Mass. Until the day that we are granted the faculties of offering two 
Masses for parishes too large for one priest we shall use Prime as our 
preparation before distributing holy Communion. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Rev. BERNARD Mu.uany, C.S.C., assistant 
O provincial at Notre Dame, Indiana, writes for various journals, 
chiefly philosophical. — Vincent Giese is manager of the Fides Press 
in Chicago. 

This is the first of the three summer issues which will be somewhat 
slimmer than the normal size of 48 pages. To make up for it, this 


volume has already had three issues of 64 pages. The September 
number will again be regular size. 


News about the National Liturgical Week, to be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., August 17-21, continues to be good. A weakness of 
some previous Weeks has been the transient scope of their influence. 
The seed sprouted — and soon withered. However excellent the pro- 
gram and talks, the ground had not been prepared, nor was much 
done locally to encourage growth. 

Bishop Haas of Grand Rapids is determined to ensure greater per- 
manence of result. In early May a meeting, attended by sixty-five 
priests, began preparations for the Week. The booklets Our Sung 
Mass and Our Dialog Mass are being used to introduce congiega- 
tional singing and praying all over the diocese. Priests come together 
every two weeks to study the liturgy and discuss methods of parish 
participation. After the Week, the annual Diocesan Congress in 
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stirring climax of a good mission. . . . 


The Vigil was such a success, and the people have been talking about it 
so enthusiastically, that I’m sure most of my neighbors will have it next 
year — if only in self-defense! Only objection I'd have against the new rite 
is that the Exsultet followed by the lessons is a long stretch of Latin, even 
for people with booklets, since it allows of so little articulation on part of 
congregation. I hope we can have the lessons in English in the definitive 
revision. It would strike a good balance. 


(From the April 12 Rockford, Ill., diocesan paper, The Observer): 
“Freeport. — “They were scalping tickets for St. Mary’s.’ Admission to the 
new Easter Vigil service at St. Mary’s church was by ticket. Parishioners 
who requested the tickets received them at the rectory. When the supply 
at the rectory was exhausted, reports came back that people were offering 
to pay as high as $15.00 for one of the pasteboards that would admit them 
to the new Easter Vigil service.” 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


Le parish which is too big for one priest and not big enough for 
two has many special problems, not least during Lent. How can 
the pastor accommodate the workers with an early Mass and still 
have Mass for the children at eight? One of the solutions is to find a 
neighbor with a small rural parish who is willing to come and offer 
the 8 o'clock Mass. Such was my happy solution last year. This year 
my good neighbor has been in poor health and could not come. Now 
how can I care for 200 zealous souls who want Mass at 6:30 a.m. and 
also have Mass for 250 children plus the adults for 8 o'clock? Since 
faculties are not granted for the two Masses, I had to limit myself 
to one. I chose the 6:30 a.m. because the children have the advantage 
of daily Mass during the rest of the school year. 

Now what could I do for the children and adults who come at 8 
o'clock? Yes, I can give them holy Communion. The ceremonies for 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHr 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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distribution of holy Communion outside of Mass are very simple and 
very short. They make one realize that there is only one proper 
method of preparation for holy Communion and that is the Mass. 
Since that second Mass is impossible we found our solution in chant- 
ing of Prime, the Church’s own morning prayer. 

Every morning at eight, a group of altar boys take their places as 
chanters for Prime and all join in. Thanks to the Liturgical Press, 
every one has a very attractive booklet with good print and notes. 
Prime has become the regular morning prayer not only for the chil- 
dren of the school but also for the sisters and many lay people. 

I regret that we have to distribute holy Communion outside of 
Mass. Until the day that we are granted the faculties of offering two 
Masses for parishes too large for one priest we shall use Prime as our 
preparation before distributing holy Communion. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Rev. BERNARD Mu .uany, C.S.C., assistant 

provincial at Notre Dame, Indiana, writes for various journals, 

chiefly philosophical. — Vincent Giese is manager of the Fides Press 
in Chicago. 

This is the first of the three summer issues which will be somewhat 
slimmer than the normal size of 48 pages. To make up for it, this 
volume has already had three issues of 64 pages. The September 
number will again be regular size. 

bd 


News about the National Liturgical Week, to be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., August 17-21, continues to be good. A weakness of 
some previous Weeks has been the transient scope of their influence. 
The seed sprouted — and soon withered. However excellent the pro- 
gram and talks, the ground had not been prepared, nor was much 
done locally to encourage growth. 

Bishop Haas of Grand Rapids is determined to ensure greater per- 
manence of result. In early May a meeting, attended by sixty-five 
priests, began preparations for the Week. The booklets Our Sung 
Mass and Our Dialog Mass are being used to introduce congrega- 
tional singing and praying all over the diocese. Priests come together 
every two weeks to study the liturgy and discuss methods of parish 
participation. After the Week, the annual Diocesan Congress in 
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October will continue the work of the August convention, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the role of the family in the liturgical apostolate. 
His Excellency has invited the Liturgical Conference to send speak- 
ers to assist in the diocesan program. 

A special effort is being made to attract seminarians to the Week. 
Housing accommodations at greatly reduced rates will be available, 
and an extra session on Friday forenoon, August 21, for seminarians 
only, has been added to the schedule. 

° 

Another meeting of interest to seminarians follows closely upon 
the Grand Rapids congress. The annual Catholic Action Week for 
Major Seminarians, sponsored by the seminarians of the New Orleans 
and San Antonio provinces, will take place August 23-26 in New 
Orleans to study the topic, “The Priest and Catholic Action in the 
Parish.” Members of the hierarchy as well as experienced priests and 
laymen will assist with talks and discussions, Major seminarians from 
any part of the U.S. are invited. For further information address: 
Mr. John Thomann, Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carroll Ave., New 
Orleans 18, La. 

. 

The Gregorian Institute has announced that besides the liturgical 
workshop for priests at St. John’s Abbey, July 21-23, Fr. Clifford 
Howell is conducting similar sessions at Toledo, July 27-29, and Buf- 
falo, August 31 to Sept. 3, and another for Sisters at Dubuque, July 
10-12. The Institute (2130 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2) is sponsoring his 
tour and making all arrangements. 

+ 


St. John’s University at Collegeville announces a B.A. degree in 
sacred art beginning in the fall of 1953. This first degree in sacred 
art to be offered in America is a long-awaited step in the liturgical 
apostolate. Liturgy, the great art form of the Church, is the guiding 
norm in the new program. Led by the spirit of the liturgy the artists 
will seek to penetrate the mind of the Church, not merely her laws 
and restrictions, but also her sources of inspiration: revelation and 
theology. 

The new degree allows a concentration in architecture, painting 
or sculpture. Plans are underway for a full development in the 
graphic arts: stained glass, ceramics, etching, engraving, calligraphy, 
typography, etc. The integration of these as a whole for the use of 
the Church is the goal. Fresh thinking is encouraged in the full con- 
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sciousness of Catholic tradition. The new is grafted on the old as the 
new branch on the old trunk. The new art department in the old 
abbey is an inspiring setting for this work. Further information may 
be had by writing The Registrar, St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn., for a catalogue. 
¢ 

Before the Holy Father’s Easter morning broadcast — which he 
spoke to more than 300,000 people gathered in St. Peter's Square — 
Archbishop Traglia, vicegerent of Rome, celebrated a “sung dialogue 
Mass” at an altar in front of the basilica. The theological students of 
Rome led the singing of the Kyrie, Gloria, etc., and the huge congre- 
gation responded. It was estimated that about 100,000 of the congre- 
gation were pilgrims from abroad. So, while not quite certain what a 
“sung dialogue Mass” is, we cannot but rejoice over the apostolic 
example of community participation given Urbi et Orbi, to the City 
and to the world. 


© 


The national YCW organization (of which our associate editor 
Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand is general chaplain ) will conduct a study 
week at Notre Dame University June 29 to July 4. Each day will 
begin with a communally recited or sung Mass and end with sung 
Compline. Chaplains of the groups will have a study program of 
their own on Monday through Wednesday of the same week. 

¢ 


The hierarchy of England announced at their annual Low Sunday 
meeting that evening Mass will in future be permitted on all holy 
days of obligation. It is thought that this will in many instances allow 
three times as many to attend holy Mass as at present. Application 
of the general ruling will depend on the local Ordinary. 

5 


Worsuip may claim some reflected glory from the distinction re- 
cently awarded the History of the Old Testament ( Heinisch-Heidt ) 
published by the Liturgical Press. The volume, designed and illus- 
trated by Mr. Frank Kacmarcik, our staff artist, and printed by North 
Central Publishing Co., who also print Worsuip, was named one of 
the “Fifty Books of the Year 1952” by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The award, the most coveted in the field of a 
is based on excellence of design and typography in agreement wi 
editorial content, and manufacture. 

A more direct accolade was conferred upon artist and printer when 
the Catholic Press Association in early May awarded Worsuir a 
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certificate of merit for “the best example (among periodicals in the 
professional class) of distinguished work during the preceding year 
in the field of graphic arts.” This is the third successive year that 
Worsuip has rated a first in its category of magazines. 


The new edition of the Roman Missal (sixth post typicam) issued 
by the Vatican Press early this spring presents but few, and those 
minor, changes. The new version of the psalms is used in the prayers 
of preparation before Mass but not in the Mass itself; the entire 
sung preface (and Pater noster) is in each case printed on facing 
pages to avoid the necessity of turning pages while singing (though 
the seasonal variations of the Canon are stil] printed only once, in the 
Canon itself); the common of pontiffs and the new feasts are in their 
proper places; “rationabiles” in the introit of Low Sunday is chang- 
ed to “rationabile” and thus recaptures some measure of the original 
meaning; some of the modern studies regarding authorship have 
been applied in no longer attributing the Anima Christi to St. Igna- 
tius, etc. The Vatican Polyglot Press has done its usual magnificent 
job of typography. The Te igitur page is a safe Peruginesque repro- 
duction in good color. The other illustrations, however, in line draw- 
ings, are piously mediocre; we hope they were not intended to exem- 
plify the rules of religious art promulgated last summer in the Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office. 

4 

By comparison, the Roman Ritual, published as an editio typica 
last year by the same Vatican Press, presents quite a few changes: 
chiefly however in arrangement. Pastorally perhaps the most signif- 
icant variations from the previous editio typica (1925) are the addi- 
tion of the rite of confirmation administered by a priest, the rubrics 
and texts for Forty Hours, and a (most welcome) blessing for a mar- 
ried couple after Mass on their silver or golden wedding anniversary. 
Most of the blessings hitherto given in an appendix have been moved 
up to the body of the Ritual, and so ordered as to facilitate finding 
them. A more handy arrangement seems indeed to have been the 
main concern of the editors. 

A resultant disadvantage, as Fr. H. Schmidt, S.J., already pointed 
out in Periodica, is that the specific character of the Ritual as the 
priest's text of sacraments and sacramentals has thereby been ob- 
scured: rites belonging properly to the Missal and Pontifical should 
logically be left in an appendix. The blessing of a mother before 
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childbirth now gets greater prominence, corresponding to its more 
general use of late years, by being ranged together with the blessing 
of a mother after childbirth in the Titulus devoted to marriage. Sur- 
rounding a sacrament with its sacramentals strikes us as a good theo- 
logical and pedagogical principle — though it may complicate find- 
ing them in the index. Unfortunately the principle is not observed 
in the case of the 25th and 50th wedding anniversary blessing, which 
is relegated to the appendix. (Or is the appendix the necessary first 
step in a process of legitimation? ) The psalms are quoted according 
to the new version. All told, the new edition is a distinct improvement 
from the standpoint of handiness of use. We hope we shall not have 
to wait a further 27 years, however, for another editio typica — with 
more thorough-going changes embodying results of liturgical re- 
search and adaptations to modern pastoral needs. The book is a 
miracle of printing: nearly a 1000 pages, and only very slightly more 
than half an inch in thickness. Prices: unbound, $2.40; cloth cover, 
$2.90; leather, $3.80. 


e 


Another interesting change in the new Ritual is contained in n.3 
of the “Norms to be observed in exorcising a devil.” The exorcist is 
warned “not to believe too readily that a person is possessed by an 
evil spirit; but he ought to acquaint himself with the signs by which 
a person possessed can be distinguished from one who is suffering 


from some illness, especially psychological.” The former text read: 
. who is suffering from atra bile (black bile: insanity?) or from 
some disease.” 

These “norms to be observed,” incidentally, are well worth read- 
ing. Promulgated long before the devil and witch hunts swept over 
Europe and the U.S., they manifest a calm, prudent wisdom that can 
only command admiration. Take n.14, for example: “The exorcist 
must not digress into senseless prattle nor ask superfluous questions 
or such as are prompted by curiosity, particularly if they pertain to 
future and hidden matters, all of which have nothing to do with his 
office. Instead, he will bid the unclean spirit keep silence and answer 
only when asked. Neither ought he to give any credence to the devil 
if the latter maintains that he is the spirit of some saint or of a de- 
ceased party, or even claims to be a good angel” ( Weller translation ). 
Were this legislation of the Church obeyed, we would be spared 
some of the lurid, titillating details of possession stories which 
periodically agitate our times. Aldous Huxley, too, would not have 
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been able to write his six-day wonder of some months ago, The 
Devils of Loudon. Henri Brémond, in Vol. 5 of his Histoire Littéraire 
de Sentiment Religieux en France, by the way, does a neat job of 
analyzing the Loudon and similar cases in the light of the Church’s 
traditional discipline. He adds the information that Shakespeare got 
his little devils, Flibberdigibbet, Wilkin, Hob, etc., from the accounts 
of the notorious exorcisms at Denham, England — where a dozen or 
more priests hoped to win England back to the faith by forcing the 
demons to witness in favor of the ancient Church (p. 188, footnote). 
¢ 

All of which does not argue, of course, that the devil may be taken 
lightly: least of all in our day. The praying Church doesn’t. It was 
Leo XIII, a keen student of the social question, who commanded that 
the “exorcism” prayer to St. Michael be added after every low Mass. 
The heaping up of exorcisms in the rite of baptism tel! their own 
sobering story, too. So does the final prayer of daily Compline. And 
how the Church wrestles with the evil foe for the soul of a Christian 
in the last rites, and in the Requiem service! The early history of the 
sign of the cross, moreover, instructs us that it is to be used as a 
“renewal” of baptism, including its exorcistic purpose and power. 
Thus St. Hippolytus, writing his Apostolic Tradition about 220, ad- 
vises: “And when tempted, always reverently seal your forehead 
(with the sign of the cross). For this sign of the passion is displayed 
and made manifest against the devil if you make it in faith, not in 
order that you may be seen by men, but so that you put it forward 
knowingly as a shield. For the adversary, seeing the power of the 
Spirit outwardly displayed in the image of baptism, flees, trembling” 
(88, 1-2). The Ritual, both old and new, contains a strongly worded 
“Exorcism against Satan and the Apostate Angels” with which we 
should be better acquainted. It may be recited privately by any 
priest without special permission of the Ordinary. Catholics’ fear of 
the devil would be healthier— and our appreciation of the angels 
more realistic — if the liturgy had played a larger part in our doctrinal 
and spiritual formation. Why is it that reviewers singled out Dan- 
iélou’s essay on the angels in his most recent book almost as if it were 
a revelation of a new world? 

5 

While on the subject of publications of the Vatican Press, we 
should also call attention to a new feature of the now not so new 
(1950) Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, the official collection of indul- 
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genced prayers (formerly called Preces et Pia Opera). We like to 
think it was a result of the Holy Father's clarifying statements in 
Mediator Dei (nos. 172-189) about the primacy of liturgical prayer 
and its exemplary role in relation to private prayer: at all events, the 
new collection is distinguished by the addition of numerous texts 
from the liturgy. 

The fact deserves grateful recognition. At the same time, it should 
not give fuel to a popular misconception, that the indulgences at- 
tached to prayers are a sure index of the latter’s importance. One of 
the arguments we’ve heard more than once, e.g., in the matter of an 
adapted divine office for religious is that it would not be as highly 
indulgenced as the collection of prayers presently in use. Perhaps 
that situation should be remedied. But how many indulgences are 
attached to assistance at holy Mass? Or to receiving holy Commun- 
ion? In fact, we are inclined to sympathize with the person who said 
that indulgences would be more convincing to more people if ex- 
pressed in terms of one to several days — instead of hundreds of days 
or of years, about whose significance we know very little anyway. 

Indulgences spur our charity to the holy souls in purgatory, and 
encourage more frequent affective, especially ejaculatory, prayer. 
They are an inducement to walk in the presence of God: a “bonus” 
inviting the carry-over of our “official” prayer into all the hours of 
the day. The liturgy of Mass and office is full of similar ejaculatory 


prayers, whose use would intensify our living with the Church. Dom 
Ermin Vitry has promised to write an article soon illustrating how 
the seasonal or festal versicles and responses can serve as excellent 
ejaculatory prayers, and would help to bring devotional unity to our 
spiritual life. 


Sf 

The vernacular has been in the news again of late. The fact that 
Italy received permission to have certain parts of the baptismal rite 
in Italian made headlines in our diocesan press. And well it might. 
Since the Italian language is so closely related to Latin, and the prob- 
lem of intelligibility on the part of the faithful correspondingly less 
urgent, the permission gains in significance. Very likely it was occa- 
sioned by the repeated requests of the national Liturgical Weeks. 

La Revue du Clergé Africain, quoted in Criterio (Buenos Aires), 
announces that the Holy Father has permitted the translation of the 
Ritual for the missions of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
It is to be approved by an episcopal committee under the direction 
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of the Apostolic Delegate at Leopoldville, and then used for ten years 
before being submitted for final approval to the Holy See. The report 
speaks simply of the Ritual, adding that the essential forms of the 
sacraments and some of the exorcisms and unctions are to remain in 
Latin. This would mean a permission of considerably broader scope 
than what has been granted to Germany and France. But it seems 
certain, from the decrees of 1941 and 1942 directed to the hierarchy 
of New Guinea, China, Japan, Indochina, India, Indonesia and 
Africa, that such indeed is the intention of the Holy See. The “mis- 
sionary” or pastoral effectiveness of the Ritual rites and prayers is 
thereby officially underscored — a principle that has equal relevance 
in areas technically “non-missionary.” 

It is no longer “news” that the hope for English in the U.S. Ritual, 
for at least as many of the rites as permitted to France and Germany, 
appears much closer to fulfilment. Intensive work is at present being 
done on the revisions and improvements of the English translation 
suggested at the Bishops’ meeting last fall. Some prayers to the Holy 
Spirit would be in place. 

+ 

Good, Bad, and Different: — Theological schools had better look 
to their laurels. The English army entrance examinations now assign 
the letters B.D. and D.D.— meaning “Borderline Dull” and “Def- 
nitely Dull” (London Tablet). 


— “Is one of you cheerful? For him, a psalm” (James 5:13, Knox 
tr.). 
—“The Psalter is the hymn-book of the Church—though if you 
went into most of our churches, you wouldn't think so” (London 
Catholic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“THAT ELUSIVE COMMODITY” 


To the Editor: — A perusal of “That Elusive Commodity — Art” in the 
April issue of WorsHIP conjures up a comment. Maurice Lavanoux, the 
author, states (p. 230): “. . . (the artist) must be able to shake off his 
daily wonder at the curious habits of those in whose wisdom he was once 
tempted to place his unbounded faith.” From this group the author does 
not, because he is silent, exclude the parish-priest. The author, who was 
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himself once tempted to place unbounded faith in the pastor, has now 
learned better. It is a surprise that the author needed so many years (15) 
to study this one simple lesson. Sons learn rapidly that their parents are 
not omniscient. Parishioners learn rapidly that their pastor knows a little 
about everything in his field, but that he is not an expert. He is not an 
expert in art, but he serves a just purpose in preserving the spiritual life of 
the parish. If art serves this purpose, he uses that art. Otherwise, not. Be- 
cause he knows his people, he is a better judge on the level of art for his 
own parish than the artist who is ignorant of this element. After all, the 
artist is but a hard-working soul who does a job to earn his daily bread 
(p. 234). 

grees Maurice Lavanoux looks askance upon the “art” expert in the 
parish who is the spokesman of the parishioners and who wants the best. 
Because this wpe and his clients are paying the bill, they have a right to 
express themselves. Whatever type of art they prefer — with limitations — 
is the best for that church, for the purpose of art in a church is to induce 
the parishioners to devotion. Any art that fails to serve this purpose is 
ectopic and should be aborted even though it has the imprimatur of lead- 
ing European universities. 

Even the parish-priest who is an expert in “living” art is cautious and 
prudent in his endeavors. St. Paul, for example, knew the classical Greek, 
but did not foist his knowledge upon the Corinthians. Instead in his 
Epistles he employs the koine Greek, the language of the natives of 
Corinth. The parish-priest with a superior knowledge of “living” art (there 
are such people) will, nevertheless, in Pauline fashion stay close to the 
level of his taste congregation. 

On p. 234 the author supported by semasiology identifies “modern” 
and “living” in art. I fail to see the synonymy. I fail to see, for example, 
“living” art in the eviscerated crucifixes that are in serpentine fashion 
creeping into Catholic classrooms. 

Pierz, Minn. Rev. RoBertT VoIctT 


To the Editor: — The same old story! If Father Voigt wishes to retreat 
behind the well-worn excuse “give the people what they want” there is 
little I can do about it except to say that I believe the “people” are quite 
often ready to accept much better work than what they have been offered 
in too many cases. A continual diet of mediocrity can salve the conscience 
of the negative soul but I feel it also hides a complex which is contemp- 
tuous of the “plebeian” congregation. And, by the way, what about the 
many who are often conuiilleel by what they find in their parish church? 
Fortunately a balance is being struck by the growing rh oe of pastors 
who entertain a higher opinion of the capacity of their flock for work of a 
high order. 
New York Maurice LavaNnoux 
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“SEMINARIANS’ SUMMER APOSTOLATE” 


To the Editor : — The article on “Seminarians’ Summer Apostolate” in your 
May issue has attracted attention here. Any number of good effects can 
result from a project such as the one described. . . . During last year's 
vacation, we were able to form a group of about ten seminarians from three 
small Catholic towns in southwest Iowa. We came together for the pur- 
pose of singing the Mass in various parishes on Sundays, hoping that hear- 
ing the chant reasonably well presented would have some influence on the 
local choirs as well as the setiie. The choir-sisters were usually very happy 
to receive us and also most enthusiastic to welcome us back. The pastors 
also had a word of encouragement plus a variety of compliments. On that 
particular Sunday they devoted the greater part of their sermon to priestly 
and religious vocations : for the very presence of so many seminarians was 


an unusual experience for the people and offered the pastor an opportunity [7 


to point the lesson. . . . 
Conception Seminary RALPH GOESER 
Conception, Mo. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SOCIETY AND SANITY. By F. J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1958. }) 


Pp. 274. Cloth, $3.00. 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS. Edited by Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward, New York. | 


1953, Pp. 254. Cloth, $3.00. 

Mr. Sheed insists that we cannot talk about society or the family or the 
state, about political or economic systems, if we do not understand what 
man is, For man is more than component —he is the end, and all these 


things are meant to serve him. Sanity, then, demands an understanding of F 


him, above all. 


Needless to say, interest in this topic has not been lively. The democratic J) 
world, too, has relied on slogans to Dok a basic ignorance which, at worst, 
invalidates all our social theories, and, at best, prevents a coherent pro- [7 

am. Six chapters of this lucid inquiry into the nature of man and of F 


uman institutions are devoted to “Man Essential,” “Man Existential,” and 
considerations of reverence, realism, law, and love; three to marriage and 
the family; and the final six to society and the state. 


Everywhere, except in his strictures against the Welfare State, our F 
minds find relief from the stereotypes of Left and Right. Reverence is the [7 
point of it all. The awesomeness and magnificence of ordinary manhood 
and womanhood. Illustrated by a penetrating, and even original, mind. F 
Mr. Sheed has performed a great service. I hope that he finds a vast F 


audience to broadcast his message in this country as well as abroad. 
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Meanwhile, his wife has not been idle. And, with woman’s practicality, 
she clothes the vitals he has exposed with living flesh and blood. Maisie 
Ward’s Be Not Solicitous collects the “testimony” of thirteen Catholic 
families who have fought the good fight, kept the faith, and found some of 
the joy that God reserves for those who love Him and one another. Her 
own essay, “Plea for the Family,” should rejuvenate every married reader. 

If you wonder sometimes — and who doesn’t? — about Christian family 
ideals from the viewpoint of social utility and a social contribution, this is 
a book for you. A book of hope. You will be sure that nowhere on God's 
earth is an apostolate that can be more telling and more decisive than that 
of the family. It means, in Molly Walsh’s words, against the excitement 
of life on the frontiers of the world of politics or economics or religion, a 
desire “to become part of this suffering world, to share the sufferings, to 
create somewhere a place where Christianity was being tried, so that if by 
chance we were challen ed, “Where does he live, this Jesus of Nazareth?’ 
we could say, ‘Come all see!’” 


Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Rosert Hovpa 


RECTITUDE. By Rev. Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, O.P. Translated from 
the French by the Dominican Nuns of Menlo “ark, California. McMullen 
Books, Inc., New York. 1953. Pp. vii-244. Cloth, $2.95. 

Meditation books are often afflicted with rashes of emer es and, less 
commonly, of dogmatizing, both of which are conspicuously absent here. 
The infectious zest for living and for God, which the author is at pains to 
show are ultimately one and the same, is more effective than pious but 
misdirected negation and soulful pages of “Oh let us resolve . . .” and 
“Consider, dear reader . . .” And yet there is repeated Christ’s own in- 
sistence on the necessity of penance and self-denial. Here, as in his two 
smaller volumes, Kinships and Recollection, sanctity is portrayed as divine 
in its origin and final end but human in its present context. We are shown 
how eternity is embedded not only in time but in work, leisure, travel, 
integrity, good citizenship, duty, the machine, and sin. The reader lays 
the book down reaffirmed in the conviction that there is no escaping God. 

If this is a book of meditations as advertised one could wish for more 
scriptural depth. Quoting everything and everyone from India’s sacred 
Avesta to England’s Shakespeare the impression is given that the 76 chap- 
ters are truncated essays or extended aphorisms rather than meditations 
proper. It is evident that the work of translation by the Dominican nuns 
was a labor of love; at times, however, the style detracts from the content 
by an eloquence that is studied to the point of being self-conscious. 

For the hapless modern who is always hopelessly in a hurry these ten- 
minute chapters from a good though not great book will provide spiritual 
and intellectual stimulation. 

St. John’s Abbey Kiz1an McDOonnekE Lt, O.S.B. 
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MARY MAGDALENE. By Rev. Raymond-Leopold Bruckberger, O.P. Trans- 
lated by H. L. Binsse. Pantheon Books, Inc., New York. Pp. 192. Cloth, $3.00, 
The Gospels do not tell much about Mary Magdalene save for a few 

disconcerting incidents that indicate that she was a very disconcerting 

woman. That is, she was disconcerting to the Pharisees then and perhaps 
to modern Pharisees now. She was not disconcerting to our Lord. That is 
what this book shows, and that is what counts. Father Bruckberger tackles 
the delicate job of depicting the relationship between Christ and Mary 

Magdalene and succeeds very well in his purpose, at least so far as this 

reviewer is concerned. Mary is somewhat glamorized, it is true, in a Greek 

setting, but then Mary was a glamorous woman. She was the essence of 
every woman who has loved Christ down through time. But she did not 
ever embarrass Him. She brings out facets of Jesus that without her would 
perhaps have gone undiscovered. This is a good wots, excuse for any 

rson’s existence. And since this knowledge makes us love Him more, a 
oak giving an my oa and honest picture of a person who thus 
helps to draw out Christ is also good reason for its existence. This is the 
kind of book that makes you want to thank the author. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH FIFTY YEARS 1903-1953. Edited by 
Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. The America Press, New York, 1953. Pp. 704. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

This collection ot articles from the Catholic Mind through fifty years is 
indeed a very fine survey of the Catholic mind through these years which 
have seen so much. The Catholic mind presented in these pages is never 
— theoretical but always in contact with the problems and situations 
we all must take most seriously. Fr. Masse, the editor, unable to give in 
full all the papal and episcopal documents of the period, has prefaced, 
most effectively, each section (Religion and Education, Catholic Chari- 
ties, Human oy Liturgy, Church and the Worker, etc.) with the most 
vital passages from these encyclicals, pastorals and statements. The ar- 
ticles in this anthology do not have to blush when placed after papal 
statements. 

Much here will be familiar, of course, to educated laymen and priests 
but much of the material is above the level of what one finds in popular 
Catholic periodicals. One outstanding essay must be mentioned here, “The 
Expression of Religious Sentiment,” y Rev. Neil Kevin. 

Anyone seriously interested in Catholic thought will be stimulated by 
The Catholic Mind through Fifty Years. He may continue the experience 
monthly in the Catholic Mind, one of the indispensable Catholic maga- 
zines. 

Nassau, Bahamas CamiLuius Ta.arous, O.S.B. 
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NOVENA TO ST. BENDICT 


The prayers, all of which are in English, are arranged like a Little Hour of the 
Divine Office, viz., hymn; antiphon and psalm; chapter; versicle; prayer. There 
follows a prayer to St. Benedict to be said in common, and reflections for 
private use. Each day the Saint is considered under a different aspect: as 
Saint, Monk, Father, Lawgiver, Miracle Worker, Prophet, Teacher, Apostle, 
Man of God. The novena can be made in preparation for the Transitus of 
St. Benedict on March 21 or for the Solemnity of St. Benedict July 11. $0.15 


THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ST. BENEDICT 


This appealing volume, with its pleasing English style, presents the reader 
with the earliest and perhaps the most valuable life of St. Benedict, the 
patriarch of western monasticism. Important incidents in the life of St. Scholas- 
tica, the sister of St. Benedict, are included. Since the work is a translation of 
Pope St. Gregory’s SECOND BOOK OF DIALOGUES, it has been called “the 
life of a saint by a saint.” Cloth: $2.00; Paper: $0.90. 


ST. BENEDICT’S RULE FOR MONASTERIES 


Pope Pius XII has called the Rule of St. Benedict an “outstanding monument 
of Roman and Christian prudence.” It has served as a guide not only for 
monks and nuns but also for Benedictine Oblates and lay people. “It has 
proved and still proves a powerful means to encourage many to virtue and 
lead them to sanctity.” Cloth: $2.00; Paper: $0.60. 


THE MEDAL OR CROSS OF ST. BENEDICT 


Four-page leaflet explaining origin and history of the medal, together with 
a description and a list of indulgences. $0.01. 


THE LAY APOSTLE AFTER THE HEART OF ST. BENEDICT 


Thirty chapters of solid but easy reading set forth the true spiritual basis for 
all apostolic work, Christian zeal, and Catholic Action. Based on the Rule of 
St. Benedict, this brochure gives a practical application of the Rule to the daily 
life of the Christian. Pp. 88 — $0.35. 
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A New Liturgical Alb 
Tailored to Measure 
Cut to Fall in Natural Folds 


Closed Front For Added 
Neatness 


Concealed Side Zipper 
Handy Pocket Openings 
Finished With Cuffs 


Smooth Neck Line 
No Collar, Tucks, Pleats 


Pure Irish Linen 

Heavy, Light and Medium 
Weights 

The Price Only Twenty-Five 
Dollars Delivered 


Send Cassock Length, Waist and Sleeve 
Measurements to 


The Holy Rood Guild 
Saint Joseph's Cistercian Abbey 
Spencer, Massachusetts. 








Latest Publications 





MICKEY THE ANGEL 


By William P. Gillooly 
Illustrated by Margaret Ahern 


F YOU are twelve or so, if you are twenty-two or more, this story is yours. 
It is a tiny thing, this book — just big enough to tell the tale of Mickey 
the Angel, the captivating story of one of heaven's most lovable angels. As 
the story unfolds, startlingly vivid and real, you will share Mickey's frus- 
tration and rejoice at the happy conclusion. When the words themselves 
have died away, the clean freshness of the story will linger on. $2.50 








CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY IN ST. neiehe 
Edited by Michael Day, Cong. Orat. 


page en The Place of St. Therese of Lisieux in Christian Spiritual- 
ity, this book studies the deeper theological implications of St. Therese’s 
“little way” and rescues it from the spiritual prattlers and sentimentalists. 
It is recommended to those who feel somewhat bewildered by the amount 
of literature that has grown up around St. Therese. It will help lead its 
readers back to the autobiography and enable them to find there some of 
the hidden riches they have hitherto missed. $2.75 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
By Hugo Rahner, S.J. 


T RANSLATED by Francis J. Smith, S.J., this account of the historical 
development of St. Ignatius’ spirituality shows the secret of the successes 
and failures of the Society of Jesus and presents a living picture of the 
Saint himself. The book is based on the most reliable historical sources 
and is distinguished for its research and scholarship. $2.75 
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EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


: i HE first biography of Father Leen, one of the great spiritual writers 
of modern times. Full and informative, the books shows how he carried 
on his literary endeavors and explains the reasons for his popular appeal. 
The author knew Father Leen personally for twenty years and in writing 
this book he had access to all the relevant unpublished material, and con- 
sulted those who knew and worked with Father Leen. $3.50 
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Wherever good books are sold 








SOIR ION 


THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 
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“SAINT) 
ANDREW 
DAILY 
MISSAL | 


of special value and interest 
to those who love the Liturgy 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION LARGE 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


\V/ Doctrinal, historical and liturgical commentaries 
V/V Vespers and Compline for Sundays and great Feasts 
V Newly restored Easter Vigil 
V Kyriale with rhythmical signs of monks of Solesmes 
V English. and Latin throughout 4 
\/ Larger type and new arrangement 

a 
(Write for free illustrated folder on the three editions of the SAINT” 


ANDREW DAILY MISSAL—Regular, Four Volume and Large. All three 
editions newly revised.) 
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